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OBSERVATIONS TENDING to THROW LIGHT on rue 
QUESTION or SEXUAL SELECTION in BIRDS, IN- 
CLUDING a DAY-TO-DAY DIARY on tox BREEDING 
HABITS or tas RUFF (MACHETES PUGNAX). 


By Epmunp 


‘Tur following observations were made in a part of Holland 


by no means difficult of access, and which can be approached by 
any of the ordinary routes. My object in making them was to 


set some first-hand evidence in regard to sexual selection, but, 


though for the most part they come under the title which I have 
~ given to this paper, L have not wished to hamper myself by a too 
close limitation to the main subject of inquiry, or to exclude what 
might have only an indirect bearing upon it. With respect to 
the Ruff, in particular, I have described all I saw, and should 
anyone think that I had better have left out certain things which 
I saw, I can only say, frankly, that I am not of that opinion, 
and that it is not my habit to do so. With this short preamble, 
I commence my record. 


April 9th; 1906. —I1 have now twice seen the pairing of 
Mallards—each time a different couple. The commencement, 


unfortunately, escaped me in both instances, but immediately 
after its accomplishment the drake swept proudly through the 


water, whilst the female dipped and ducked excitedly, then rose 


in the water and flapped her wings, as did her husband also a 
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moment or two afterwards—at least, in one instance. Out of 
materials such as this—pure physical excitation of a certain © 
_ kind—the most elaborate actions of sexual display may possibly 
have grown. It is curious, at any rate, that in some birds, in 
which this latter has not attained a high degree of development, 

the two things are closely similar. 

‘Why, after the pairing, does not the male Ay away from the 
female, or vice versé? Both birds have satisfied their sexual 
instinct, so that, if this was the only impulse which kept them — 
together, they should now, for the time, be nothing to one 
another. Yet, instead of separating, they continue to swim side 
by side in the most affectionate manner, and whichever of the 
two may take the initiativg 1 in going anywhere is closely followed 
by the other. This continues hour after hour, right through the - 
morning, deep into the afternoon-—for the whole day, there can 
be no doubt, were one to sit it out, and so for day after day. 
Moreover, the intervals between the performance of the nuptial 
rite are considerable—several hours, it would seem. Envisaging 
these facts, and observing the whole manner of the two birds, | 
to me it seems evident that friendship and affection, irrespective 
of sexual appetite, keep such pairs together.. Their married 
relations are, in fact, very like our own, at their best, and if it 
be said that we canuot argue from ourselves to other animals, 
it is certainly less scientific to asswme a difference in kind, in 
spite both of appearances and the known facts of evolution. 
This, however—with some naive contradictions, usually—seems 
to pass with many for the scientific attitude. Well, so be it. 

Assume the difference, dispense with observation, talk evormtion, 
and think like a special-creationist ! | 
- Oystercatchers are birds that one may watch for hours, with- 
out succeeding in tearing out the heart of their mystery. That 
they pipe together in pairs, I have already mentioned—it is a 
- salient feature—and also that one pair will chase another pair, 


both—i.e. all four—piping. That such pairs represent mated 


birds is not to be doubted, for that the female as well as the male 
pipes I have had conclusive evidence. But what is the feeling 
which produces these quartettes ? Is it hostile or social? This 
is not always easy to tell. Two pairs, for instance, on the open 


fields, are behaving in thig her now. They 1 race after one — 
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- another, each couple going side by side, then turning, as 


Partridges do, the two that were pursued now pursuing in their . 


turn. .This may be enmity, but it has more the appearance of 


social excitement—whichever of. the two it is, it looks most 
bizarre. As I say, as yet there has been no unmistakable sign 


_ of hostility, but now two of the birds, belonging to opposite pairs, — 


fly twice or thrice at each other, in a way which should settle 
the question. Yet this, too, may be social excitement, or the one 
thing may pass into the other. Say, however, that it was 


fighting —as, whatever its origin, it was—and it follows that 
these birds fight in couples, which is surely an interesting - 


characteristic. True, the females may not actually come to 


bléws—the sexes unfortunately are indistinguishable—but, at 


any rate, they help in the leading-up part. Iam sure that both 


sexes were represented in the above episode. This, however, is — 


an important point, for if the female bird is able to drive off any 
- male she may not care about, or to help a successful rival to do 
so, we can the better see how her choice—assuming her to have 
one—might be made effective. I will therefore quote from my 
notes of last year, in which the co-operation of the female with 
the male—her own husband—in a case somewhat similar, is 
demonstrated. 

July d5th, 1905. —Whilst I on I have a good illustration of 
how a pair of married Oystercatchers may act, together, against 
any third party. Twice has such a de trop individual, by associ- 
ating itself with the male, got close to the nest, on which the 

female, leaving it, walks up to them, and, placing herself beside 
her mate, they both, as it were, pipe a warning, whilst advancing 


upon the intruder. This, if he does not go, develops into an 


attack. In the first case, here, it did, when he soon flew off. In 
the second this happened before an actual attack was necessary. 
Having watched this pair of birds for many days, I could feel 
assured that the one then, and almost always, on the nest was 


the female. If, then, it be asked, ‘‘ How, in bird life, can the | 


female get rid of a distasteful suitor, who is yet stronger than a 
more attractive rival?’”» we can answer, ‘‘ By joining with this 
rival against him,” for the facts above noted make eis at least; 
possible. 

ae 1 Ith, 1906. —Two Redshanks, after pairing, run, in an 
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excited and curious-looking manner, over the sand, following one 
another. This action was a good deal like that of Avocets under 
similar circumstances. Compare both with the Peewit’s, in 
which the run is followed by a performance in which each of the 
two birds may join, which performance is constantly to be seen, 
during the breeding-time, quite independently of the nuptial rite. 
It is then assumed to be in the nature of a display by the male 
before the female, though very often—indeed, I think, most 
commonly—no second bird is to be seen near about. My own 
view (held, however, with an open mind) is that it is. in process 
of passing into this, and still bears clear traces of its origin. 

_ Have just had a very salient example of the pairing of Red- 
shanks. The male, advancing to within some two feet of the 
female, continually waved and fluttered his wings above his back, 
holding them well aloft, whilst, all the while, uttering a little 
tremulous note, and nervously moving his red shanks. He did 
this for a considerable time—perhaps a minute—the effect, of 
course, being very striking; and then, rising on the wing, 
fluttered, for a little, just over, and about a foot above, her, before 
_ dropping down for the actual performance of the rite. This did 
not seem altogether successful, and the fact that it was gone 
through again only a few minutes afterwards is perhaps evidence ~ 
that it was not, though it would not be with some birds—for in- 
_ gtance, the Sparrow. Birds, however, seem often to perform this 
act with a good deal of difficulty. Nature has given the male 


adornments and antics in connection with it, but not special 


organs of prehension, which he often seems to be in want of. 
_ This should make the co-operation of the female the more neces- 
sary. Suecess, I think, in this instance would have been im- 
possible without it. There was no special run, here, immediately © 
after the act of coition, but, in the interval between the first and 
second time, both the birds walked, -for a little, about and very 
near each other, fanning out their tails, whilst bending them 
inwards, so that, had their legs been short, they would have 
swept the ground at intervals, as does that of the courting 
Pigeon. 

_ Have been watching, now, for a considerable time, the actions 
of a pair of rival male Redshanks, as I suppose them to be. 
Flying or running, these birds chase each other interminably — 
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but for short intervals—over 2 certain area of the strand and 


_ water, beyond which they do not go. The pursuit, though often 


vigorous, cannot be said to be sustained, since when one bird 
settles, the other will often make a circle, or rather an ellipse or — 
two, round about, before alighting near him, which, however, he — 
always, before long, does, either to pursue or be pursued. Again, 


whilst flying after one another, one will sweep away, or purposely 
slacken his speed, should he be the pursuer, thereby increasing 
the distance between them. The thing, therefore, has more the 


appearance of sport than earnest; but all at once the birds 


close, and there is a struggle—violent, es unmistakable 


—after which all goes on as before. 

The above account does not describe all such contentions. 
Another pair, for instance, simply run after each other in the — 
ordinary way, going backwards and forwards, and fly only when 
they fly at each other. Then, for a little, there is a close pursuit 


on the wing, but they come down very quickly, and continue to 


chase one another on foot, as before. Here, then, we have the 
fighting part of the courtship of Redshanks ; but where is the 
female, for whom it is all about? Hither she is not there, or, _ 


feeding at some distance along the shore, she is, or appears to be, 


entirely indifferent. All at once, however, a third bird flies upon 
the scene, and this—for she does not stay long—occurs now and ~ 


again throughout this prolonged but tame campaign.* Is she 
_thefemale? The sexes being alike, itis impossible to say whether 


she is one at all, for neither in her manner nor in that of the 


redoubtable. 


two males, whilst she stays, is there anything that can be caught 


hold of. Still, these successive appearances, suggesting that 


each time it is the same bird, are significant. oe 
‘When the males, in these affairs, actually fight—and this is 
seldom, at present, compared to the time they spend in running 
after, or often by the side of, one another, and, as it were, offering | 
to do so—then each springs into the air, and endeavours to strike 
down with his feet upon the other, who of course tries to do like- . 
wise.- Thus there is a tendency for the two to mount one above 
the other, alternately, as so many birds do. No doubt there is 
scope for great things, but as yet there has heen nothing very — 


* I watched it for more than an hour. 
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April 12th.—Another pairing of Redshanks. This time it is 
not followed by any distinctive actions on the part of either bird. 
‘The curious set run, therefore, immediately after coition, which 
I have noticed on several occasions, is not invariable. 

April 13th.—For at least an hour, but I think longer, I have 
now watched the courting arrangements of the little Kentish 
Plover. In all to do with the two males it resembled extremely 
a similar episode which I have described in the case of three 
‘Wheatears, but there was nothing in the nature of an antic. 
‘The birds continually followed one another about, and at intervals 
flew, sometimes at, but more frequently over, one another. Often 
they were within an inch or two of each other, sometimes side 
by side, but generally in single file, without any violence 
being offered on the part of either, and anyone watching them, 
even for a considerable time, might have thought them quite 
friendly, and taken them, without good use of the glasses, for © 
a mated pair. It was only through more lengthened observa-— 
tion that the true position of affairs became apparent, or at least 
certain. It was the conduct of the female,* however, that made 
this observation a much more interesting, and indeed important, 
one than that of the Wheatears. She remained on the scene the 
whole time, sometimes at a greater, sometimes at a lesser dis- 
tance from it—this largely in accordance with the direction in 
which the rivals ran. Sometimes she was apparently indifferent, 


being turned away, or preening herself, or both; at other times __ 


- she might very well have been watching. Whether she really 
was it would have been impossible, from these facts alone, to say; 
she might or she might not have been, but her real interest in 
the matter was made known to me in a very striking and quite 
convincing way. . She was not satisfied with being. a witness of 
the scene; she took, upon several occasions—perhaps a dozen— 
an active part in it. Running down to where the two were con- 
- tending, she made little flys to one or another of them, but 
whether to both, or one only, or one more especially, I cannot 
say. The effect of these approaches, on the two males, was 
always to make them more bellicose. They then flew at each 
other, time after time, delivering, as it seemed to me, little pecks, 
and sometimes grappling, or, at least, falling over one another. | 


* The sexes are distinguishable, and I distinguished them. — 
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After a little the female would retire, and, the conflict then 
_ sinking, all would go on as before, till her next participatory 
visit. 

After this had continued for more than half an hour another 
interesting thing happened. A third male was seen approach- 
ing, and, after a while, he entered into the area of the conflict, 
with a view, as it seemed, of joining init. But the female now 
came running up, and flew, in what seemed a hostile manner, at 
one of the birds. Which it was I could not say, as a certainty, 
not being able to keep the three distinct ; but, as a result of her . 
conduct, the intruder—for it must have been he, and as such he 
was evidently considered by the female—was driven from the 
lists. Now there could be no confusion, and the hen bird, after 
a short interval, flew at him again, and continued to do so till © 
she had driven him quite away, when she returned to where the 
other two were still contending, and continued to act in the way 
I have described. At last the three birds flew away together, one 
separating itself from the other two when they had got to some 
distance.. Which was the one it was, of course, impossible then 
_ to say. No interpretation, therefore, can be placed on the fact, 
and, later on, I saw them all back, as before, the two males near 
one another, and the female standing some little way off. The 
rivalry, however, seemed to have burnt itself out—at least, till 
4 p.m., when I was called elsewhere. 

So far, therefore, from being an indifferent spectator, or non-— 
spectator—as it is so often asserted that the hen bird, in such 
cases, is—this hen Kentish Plover not only took a keen interest - 
—at least, by fits and starts—in this long contest, but appa- 
rently considered that two rivals was the proper number, driving 
off another bird when it seemed to contemplate making a third. | 
This may have some bearing on the common sight, in spring- 
time, of three birds, and no more, flying together—three Larks, 
three Meadow-Pipits, three Fieldfares, three Peewits, &c., &e. 
~ Also, if we think of the female bird as able and ready, on 
oceasion, to drive off any male, vi et armis, we shall the less 
easily regard her as the mere passive submitter to the latter’s 
superior force. | 

Have watched again, for a good half-hour, the continual 
chasings—varied with one real combat—on foot and wing, of so | 
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Redshanks. ‘This was a closer and more pertinacious dogging, 
and the fight a fiercer and more prolonged affair than I have yet 
seen. It was in the shallow water, and the birds flew at and one 
above the other, as I have described, grappling more than once, 
and falling over together. As I say, 1 must have watched these 
actions for quite half an hour, and they may have been going on 
for much longer—possibly, as I believe, for hours. They ended, 
however, at last—at least, for the time being—and that in an 
interesting manner. All at once, as the two were chasing one 
another with the greatest obstinacy, a third bird ran up, as it 
vere, between them (if not literally so, yet it had that effect), 
and, on this, one of the two flew right away, retired from the 
- partie—intentionally, I mean, so it appeared to me—on which 
the other, running to some way off, began to wave its wings, 
‘much as before pairing,* at the same time uttering a continuous, 
thin, piping note. This it went on doing for some minutes, and, 
though to the human ear (which is nothing) the sound was 
plaintive and querulous, yet I cannot help thinking it was really | 
a note of victory. I thought the whole thing was over, but all 
at once the rival bird reappeared, and, flying at the soi-disant 
victor again, it all went on as before. How long it lasted I 
cannot say, for it soon became too dark for the glasses. 

Who was the third bird? After the episode of the Kentish 
Plovers, I cannot but suppose that she was the female, and cause 
of strife. If so,’then she was not indifferent to, but interested 
in it, though anyone who, coming when I did, had stayed only 
_ twenty-five minutes, would not have supposed so, or even, per- 
haps, have noticed her. This brings some thoughts into my 
head. Why is the assertion so frequent that the female bird 
takes no interest in the contentions of the males on her account ? 
It must rest, I suppose, ‘on' frequent observation, and twenty-five 
minutes is a good long time. If the female not only takes 
interest, but may put a male to flight, we see her with enlarged 
powers. The question even arises whether she may not have - 
more power in this way than another male would have. 

* With this exception, I have never seen the Redshank wave its wings | 
contiiuously, and as of set purpose, except before and in obvious connection ~ 


with the performance of the nuptial rite. When chasing one another the 


males often extend and give them a flap or two, but there is no sort of 
resemblance here. 
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April 15th. —Looking up from my note-book some little while 
ago, I saw a Redshanks hanging in the air on rapidly waving 
wings, immediately above another one—the immediate prologue 
_ to the performance of the nuptial rite. In another moment it 
would have taken place, but just as the male bird descended the 
female moved a few steps forward, entirely frustrating his design. 
He looked quite disconcerted at this move on her part, and did 
not make any fresh attempt. This is a good illustration of the 
power of the hen bird i in such matters, and how essential her 

co-operation is. 
- Another case of rejected addresses. ‘Here the male, if I give 
the right interpretation of the matter, was only j in the first stage* 
of solicitation—standing, that is, and waving his wings before 
_ the female—when she flew-at him, and then he walked away with 
his tail fanned. This again goes to show the necessity of obtain- 
ing the female’s consent, and for what other purpose can the 
wings be waved in this striking and banner-like manner? Here, 
then, we see an unsuccessful wooing of the female Redshanks by 
the male. But, if she were indifferent, why should she fly at 
him? and if she can be irritated, surely she can be won. And 
what about the male? The unanswered—the séemingly un- 
answerable—question of why else should he act in this way is 
presented here, with peculiar force, to my mind. He always acts 
so, so far as I have seen, as a preliminary to coition, and with 
that end in view. That he is addréssing himself to the female, 
and to her only, and that she knows that he is, is obvious, quite 
manifest, not to be doubted by anyone who has seen the thing. 
It makes no difference whether other males are about or not; nor 
do males, when fighting or about to fight, act in this way. The 


war-dance theory, therefore, is untenable here, though not per- _ 


haps more so than in other cases where the male bird obviously 
woos the female. That there are war-dances amongst birds, 
and that this may have been the origin of some displays, is 
possible, but, if so, then it is not for nothing that the one thing 
has been turned into the other. 

I cannot be sure, but I think it is these very same two Red- 
shanks—where the attempt, on the part of the male, has twice 
been frustrated by the female—who have now paired. Afterwar ds 


* As I then thought it. But see on. 
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the male walked, a little, with his tail fanned, and then made 
what looked like a little bellicose run at the female—coming, I 
think, into contact with her. Another Redshanks now came up, 
on which the female—I had kept them distinct—flew at it, and, 
putting it to flight, chased it, on the wing, right away. Here, 
again, we see the female not restricted to the passive part of © 
rejection, if we suppose this new comer, as seems likely, to have 
been a male. We see, too—if it was, indeed, the same pair, 
which I think it was—the female Redshanks thrice wooed by the 
same male, unwilling at first, or even hostile, but yielding to the 
third display. How like is this to the wooings of. certain 
_ spiders, as recorded in a most interesting and valuable paper by 
George W. and Elizabeth G. Peckham. For instance: ‘‘ Once 
we saw a female eagerly watching a prancing male, and, as he 
slowly approached her, she raised her legs as if to strike him ; 
but he, nothing daunted by her unkindly reception of his atten- 
tions, advanced even nearer, when she seized him, and seemed 
to hold him by the head for a minute—he struggling. At last 
he freed himself, and ran away. This same male, after a time, 
courted her successfully.” In both these cases, as it seems to 
me, the ultimate surrender of the female is stronger evidence of 
_ the efficacy of the display than if it had been successful at once. 
With the bird, as well as with the spider, there has been more 
than mere indifference to conquer. | 
I have spoken of the male Redshanks as waving his wings, in 
this manner, before the female, but by this I only mean before 
her eyes and senses. It is behind her, not in front of her, that 
he commonly stands, and this relative position of the two is 
retained in the aerial part. This used to seem to me against the 
theory of sexual selection, but what I have just witnessed shows 
that the female knows well enough what is going on—in fact, as, 
in the first case, she moved just at the psychical moment, she 
must see accurately. It may be said that she moved so by 
chance merely, but her whole attitude and deportment over a 
not inconsiderable space of time is against this supposition. A 
bird’s eyes, in fact, are situated very differently to our own. The 
male bird, though behind the female, need not be directly behind 
her, and his waved wings are, so to speak, all about him. With 
an eye on each side of her small head, the slightest turn of this 
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—and it is always in motion —would enable her to see the whole 
person of the male. | 

- There has now been prolonged and savage fighting amongst 
the Redshanks, especially between one pair* which I have 
watched more particularly. There were several hard grapples 
and holdings with the bill, and it seemed to me that they always 


fought more fiercely when, as was often the case, they got near - 


to a certain other bird. (They certainly did, and I do not think 
it was coincidence.). They got near two birds, widely separated, 
and the effect, with each, was noticeable, but especially so with 
this one. Both these birds seemed to me to take some interest 
in the matter, and one in particular—not, however, the one in © 
whose presence they fought hardest—made, several times, a 


 jittle run at them. But I do not think it was a very special 


interest, or amounted to much more than a ‘“ get out of my way 


with this nonsense!” It would seem as though, whilst the female — | 


Redshanks does concern herself with the wing-waving action 
specially addressed to her, she does not so much care about the 
fighting of the males. Is it not possible, therefore, that in the — 
matrimonial affairs of some birds there may be a double process 
of natural and sexual selection, neither the handsomest nor the 
most vigorous only being chosen, but the handsomest amongst 
the most vigorous? It is these latter who, by conquering and 
persecuting the others, would have the best opportunities for 
sexual display ; and, insomuch as motion made a part of this, 
we should look for the finest displays amongst them. On lines 
like these we can understand the most vigorous males being 
chosen, but how can vigour be judged of by the female unless it 
strike her. senses through some definite channel ? Otherwise it 
is a mere abstraction. And if motion can appeal to her, why 
should not colour and form? When, for instance, a strongly 
marked preference in the females of a certain spider (Astia 
vittata) for one of two types of males_is_ attributed to the 
liveliness of his dancing alone, and noi, also his different 
appearance and the different figures of his dancé@, this, as it 
seems to me, is a quite unjustifiable assumption. The opponents 
of sexual selection must not dower animals with just what is 
wanted for their views, and no more. 


* [Wither these or two other males sometimes swam after each other. 
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The following interested me. Two fighting couples of Red- 
shanks got together, and I distinctly saw how one of the com- 
batants of each pair exchanged places, the fighting continuing ° 
without the change, as it were, being remarked. This is getting 
towards the Ruffs, but I suppose, as far as it goes, it is much the 
same with all birds. Still, I think, there can be special mascu- 
line animosities. 

The pairing of the Redshanks is now sometiinen followed by 
the set run I have spoken of, and sometimes not, and by nothing 
particular. Hither we have, here, an individual variation, or _ 
one dependent on the number of times the act has been per- 
formed—I mean that it may produce less and less after-emotion. 
Is it possible that out of such purely physical actions may have 
grown others directed, consciously, towards a certain end?. I 
believe it is, and that an extended study of all the nuptial 
activities of birds, throughout the world, would throw light on the 
question. Almost anything, I think, may pass into an antic— 
that is to say, an antic may grow out of almost anything. 

I have now seen a more perfect example of the Redshank’s 
‘courtship than any I have yet noticed. The male, approaching 
the female, ran about her twice or thrice, in so many half- 
circles, fanning his tail as he did so, and inclining his body 
towards her. He acted, in fact, much as does the cock Pheasant 
under similar circumstances, but displayed the tail only, instead 
of the wing and shoulder. The same conscious look and some- 
what hectoring deportment .were observable. Having gone. 
through these actions, he next, standing just behind her, com- 
menced waving his wings in the way I have described. Whilst 
he did this the female turned sideways towards him, so that he 
must have come into her fullest view, and she most certainly 
looked not only pleased with, but quite wrapt in the performance 
—in fact, fascinated by it. After some fifteen to twenty seconds, 
perhaps, of this waving, the male rose into the air, and hung 
there fluttering, the female stood to receive him, and the rite 
was accomplished. Here then, at last, we have the complete 
courting actions of the male Redshanks,* in which he first shows 
his white tail to the best advantage, and then makes the most of 
his wings, the silvery grey of whose under surface can only be 
seen when they are extended—all this in the most purposeful 

But see p. 218. | 
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and deliberate manner. That the female was, from the first, 
interested, became absorbed in, and was at last won by, the per- 
formance, seemed as obvious as such a thing can be. One can 
only interpret, but her confession alone could add force to the 


evidence. This can in no case be obtained, and in the citadel 


which this want creates the opponents of sexual selection can for 


ever ensconce themselves. Ido not think that the actions above 


described are always gone through with, in their entirety. This 
may depend on the particular male, but much more probably, I 
think, the same bird first does all he can to please the female, 
and then, as she becomes more and more willing, scamps the 


preliminaries. This difference is very markéd in tle Pheasant, 


and it is a point which ought to be taken into the fullest con- 


_ sideration by those who set themselves seriously to observe. 


Another courtship of precisely the same character, but here 
the female seemed less inclined, from the first, and, though she 
stood in exactly the same position during the bannering, yet she 
was not won by it, but suddenly darted away, just as the male 
was about to rise. The latter looked both disappointed and 


- resentful, but made no further attempt—the power seemed com- 


pletely in the hands of the female, and, from the beginning, she ~ 


looked less attendrie. There was another point in the courtship, 
to be remarked on. Whilst the wings were waved the bright red — 


legs were moved, also, in a very noticeable manner, each being 
brought, somewhat slowly, in advance of the other. This | have 
already noticed, and it was, I think, the case before—but I had 
not taken it in so fully. To the white tail and light under- © 
surface of the wings, therefore, as points in the display of the 


- male, must be added the coral-like legs—all the effective things, 


in fact, which he has to display. Why he should thus produce 
and enhance them before the eyes of the female, if she cannot be 
moved by them, why the female should thereupon act as though 
she were moved by them, in a greater or less degree, if she really 
is not, and how she can be moved by them, and, at the same time, 
indifferent to them, are questions which I am quite unable to 
answer. For these actual, tangible things, as motives to action, © 
we are asked to substitute a mere abstract idea, or something, in 
comparison, very like it—vigour, namely. The bird is to be won 
less through the eye than through the mind. “All this,” she is 
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made to reflect, ‘means vigour, but those red legs, that white 
tail, and pretty, waving wings, they are beyond my capacities. | 
am reflective merely, not esthetic—that belongs to man alone. 


The brain for me; to be caught through the eye is for my betters.” 


So might a savage, delighted with a scarlet uniform and gold- 
laced cocked hat, be supposed to think, not of these, but of their | 


properties only. Or does the Jackdaw steal the ring, not because 


it is a bright object, but as embodying the general conception of 


brightness, and, through that, of something else ? 


Besides what I have recorded in regard to the Redshanks, I 


was witness of a prolonged contention on the part of two males 


for the favour of a female. The latter, here, certainly seemed 
quite indifferent during the greater part of the time, but in 
regard to this, the duration of the thing must be taken into con- — 
sideration, for when I went, at the end of two hours, it was still 


- going on, after a short interval. She was not altogether in- 


different, for in the earlier part of it she herself took a part in the 
matter—like the Kentish Plover—on at least five occasions ; but 
I think more. She ran up to the rivals, and I noticed a curious 


little run which she made about one or other of them. Here, 


too, I was reminded of the hen Kentish Plover, but I cannot, 
any more than in her case, say if she singled out one bird for 
this attention, or what, precisely, she meant by it. Moreover, 


as the fighters got to some distance along the shore, she, on. 


more than one occasion, flew after them ; nor am I counting such 


followings with the more intimate visits which I have noticed. 


Now, all this is not indifference, but, as the thing went on, she 
certainly seemed to weary of and lose interest in it, nor is it very 


remarkable if she did. .Would not many a woman do so too, © 


even though she had, say, & slight preference? Anyone, how- 
ever, who had come during the second hour of the affair, must — 
have noticed the apparent complete indifference of the female, . 


had he been able to identify her, and might have made a great 


point of it. I, however, was there at the iain and saw 
what I have recorded. 


There would appear to be two essential or common features 


in the more ordinary courtship of birds—first, the contention of 
two males only for the female ; and, secondly, the very long period 


over which such contention may extend. It may well last, as it 
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appears to me, many hours during several days, or even-for the 
greater part of each day. Now, the facts go to show two things | 
—(1) that the female, if indifferent during part of the time, is not 
so all the time; and (2) that neither of the male birds is able to 
force her to his will. From this it appears to me far from unlikely 
that she may ultimately choose between them. But how is she | 
to make her choice valid? We have seen that, inthe case of — 
the Kentish Plover, the female drove away a third male. Now, 
if she were to pursue the same course in regard to one of two 
males, and were the other to join with her, there would then be 
two to one. It is even possible that the attack of the female 
- might sometimes be accepted by the discredited male as a verdict 
against which there could be no appeal. In any case, however, 
it seems probable that he could not long bear up against such dis- 
couraging circumstances. The fact that a pair of Oystercatchers 
will join together against another bird, or pair of birds—that it” 
is, in fact, their ordinary habit—is in support of this supposition. 
With the Redshanks, however, as well as with other birds, 
the fighting is one thing and the courtship another. What are 
the relations, if any, which the two bear to one another, whether 
there are many single combats, and if the victor in each, or in 
several, makes his display before the female—what, in fact, is the 
_ whole process of the thing, from first to last, I do not know, nor, 
I suppose, does anybody. I have some idea, however, of the 
difficulties which lie in the way of following it, which, indeed, 
are almost unsurmountable, being made up, for the most part, of 
the following elements, viz. (1) (in this part of the world, at any 
rate), cold, rain, and the general inclemencies of the weather ; 
(2) the prolongation of the courtship, &., from day to day, with 
the consequent impossibility of being sure that you are watching 
the same birds on any two days; (8) its prolongation on any one 
day, and the difficulty, greater or less, of keeping the birds con- 
cerned, at any one time, distinct from others, and of knowing 
whether they are the same at different times; (4) the frequent 
difficulty or impossibility of distinguishing the sexes, and of 
_ keeping the individuals of either sex for long distinct from one 
another ; (5) the very different spirit shown by the same bird at 
different periods of one drama or scene in the drama, or earlier — 
and later in its development—such differences pointing to opposite 
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- conclusions, and making a negative as against an affirmative one 
of little or no value. Taken all together, these difficulties present 


an appalling barrier. Here no arrangements are possible, no 


markings, no comfortable study- work. All, or at least the greater — 

part—unless, perhaps, if one is rich, as an enthusiast ought to 
- be—is wretchedness, cold, and discomfort; such, upon close 
acquaintanceship, are the charms of early spring in north tem- | 
perate Europe. | 

One must not hope, to see in the whole of 
its proper sequence, or to get clear ideas as to all the elements, 
disturbing or otherwise, which may enter into and complicate the 
problem. One has to get at it piecemeal, and reason from the 
main facts thus disclosed. A few of these, I think, are as 
follows :—(1) conscious: and elaborate display of the males of 
some species before the females; (2) care taken to show and 
impress upon the female all that is best worth seeing; (8) 
interest—greater or less at different times—taken by the female 
in such display, and corresponding effect—sufficient or insufficient 
—produced upon her by it; (4) repetition of the display when at — 
first insufficient, with results that justify such perseverance and 


make it intelligible ; (5) interest taken by the female—more or — 


less and at different times—in the fighting of males on her 
account ; and (6) her participation, at times, in these encounters, 
readiness to attack, and competence to drive away one or other 
of the contending males, or to keep other males from joining in 
-guch contention. 

Another Redshanks courtship, at 7 p.m., and, the wing-waving 
on the part of the male first attracting my attention, 1 am par-— 
ticularly struck by the length of time during which it continues, — 
even after my noticing it. All at once, however, the female 
darts away—the wooing has not been successful. This suggests 
that the male may be aware when he has made sufficient im- 


pression on the female, in this way, and not rise on the wing till 


then. Lest it be assumed that the female was indifferent, all 
this time, and then moved by chance, I just state that this was 
not the case, and that I have never seen it so. I attribute her 
conduct either to disinclination at the time, or to not being 
sufficiently impressed by the male, or to both causes combined. 
I do not attribute it to coyness, and my own observations might 
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well lead me to doubt whanbiei the female bird is seiitls mora coy 
than the male—whether there be such a thing, in fact, in nature 
as coyness, and whether a variety of commonplace real reasons © 


| (amongst others, satiety) are not hidden under ate mantle-of this — 
Imaginary poetic one. 


April 28th.—Have just seen something which interests me. 
A duck and two drakes (the Common Mallard), flying together, 
were joined by a third drake, but one of the three ‘making the 
original party made a dig at him in the air—very noticeable— 
on which he turned and flew right off, at a tangent. When the 
three came down into the fields, this drake, which I had marked 
down before, flew to rejoin them, but, as he settled, they went off 
again, leaving him standing alone, and looking foolish. This 
‘occurred twice again, and I noticed, now, that the duck and one 
of the drakes were the real fugitives, keeping close together, and — 
going off first, followed by the second drake, who was not, how- | 
ever, expelled as the third one had been. When the three went 
down me last time, the drake that was evidently the third 
person” would have kept close to the duck—as the other one was 
—but she, turning and with her head down, made an angry 
movement towards him, threatening him with her bill, on.which 
-he at once went to some dozen paces off, at which distance he 
remained, and the three settled down thus, the duck and her 
chosen drake couching, side by side, on the grass. This and my — 
previous observation with the Kentish Plover convinces me that 
it was the duck, and not one of the two drakes with her, that - 
turned off the third one, whilst flying, in so very effective a 
manner. Probably such action on the part of either of the 
latter would not have had the same effect, for the female not 
endorsing it would have left him a pretendant on equal terms 
with the others. We must recognize that amongst birds the 
female can turn upon a male who is distasteful to her, and that 
her doing so may be very effective—indeed, quite dramatically 
so. Again, it is interesting that whilst the third drake was 
driven right away, and afterwards shunned, the number two one 
not attempted by him. ‘te pair never flew away, together, 
from him, but they always did so from the other one, who would 


have made a fourth party. It would seem that, amongst many 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., June, 1906. 
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birds, the female looks upon two suitors, but not more, as 
correct, even though she may snub one of them; or do we 
have something like the husband and the tame cat? — 

May 2nd.—I have for some time been making interesting 
observations on the‘courting habits of the Kentish Plover. Two 
males Mave been fighting, on and off (mostly on) in the usual - 
wayfor an hour and more. A female (clearly discernible as 
such) manifested interest in the partie by, from time to time, 
_ running up, and apparently making a closé survey of it. Now, 
on the other side of the combatants, but further off than the 
usual distance of the first-mentioned hen, appears a second one; 
but on her manifesting a similar interest in the contest, and 
coming closer to it, she is attacked by the other. In the course 
of the drama’s long continuance this occurs two or three times, 
and on a third male approaching, he too, just as in the former 
case I have recorded, is attacked and driven away by this same 
hen. Her own rival, however, is not so easily dealt with. She 
keeps about, and at last, after perhaps an hour and a half, 
comes into the immediate sphere of the conflict. Instantly a 
second conflict, of a far more violent character, takes place. 
The first hen rushes upon her, and the two, grappling, roll 
over and over on the ground. At length they disengage, and 
one is seen to be struggling to escape, but the other holds her 
by a tail-feather, or some pinched skin near the tail, and she is 
thus detained for some time before finally escaping. As it ee 
impossible to distinguish the two hens, I can only believe that. 
the first one has been. the victress, since things afterwards pro- 
ceed ag before, and she was the aggrieved and more angry party. 
I was delighted with her conduct, but before this she had pleased 
me still more by confirming one of my recent surmises, for, 
advancing to the contending males, she singled out one, whom 
she attacked, and succeeded, for the time being, in driving away. | 
A little while afterwards, however, he returned, and, running up 
to his rival, “to ’t they went again.” And now an Oyster- 
catcher, walking across the area of these proceedings, is so 
threatened by the hen bird that he is intimidated, and turns 
out of the way. What, therefore, that this hen Kentish Plover 
could have done to show her interest in what has been going 
forward has been left undone by her? She has approached the 
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scene of the conflict, and watched it, she has prevented another 


- male from taking part in it, she has driven away one of the two 


fighting males, she has fought desperately with, and conquered, 


another hen who showed the same interest in the matter as 


herself, and she has even alarmed an uninterested Oystercatcher 


who unwittingly came too near. Why, in particular, did she 
attack that other hen? Notwithstanding those wise cautions, 


already alluded to, not to read human psychology into the co- 
descendants, with humanity, from a common, lowly stock, I 
shall boldly assume that she was jealous of her. : 


(To be continued.) 


| 
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NOTES ON THE HABITS OF SOME CAGED BIRDS. 
| By W. Wescut, F.R.M.S. 


In the early nineties we had a number of birds which were 
kept as pets, and their habits and ways were so interesting that 
notes and records were made, of which this article is a com- 
pilation. We began with a young Canary, which was given us 
in the spring of 1889. This bird became by degrees so tame 
and intelligent that we took great pleasure in playing with and © 
petting it. We were astonished at its cleverness, and our 
attention was more particularly drawn to its mental attitude, | 
and from that to the characters of the other birds that we 
sradually added to our collection. 

The individual characters of birds are as various as the 
- individual characters of men and women, or of other animals, 
and. can only be understood by careful observation; but the 
forces that govern their actions being fairly simple, you may 
always rely on consistency from your feathered friends. They 
have certain characteristics peculiar to their species, and Siskins, 
- Goldfinches, or Redpolls are usually more intelligent and more 
easily tamed than Larks, Linnets, or even Canaries, though the 
—cleverest bird we have met with was a Canary. Nevertheless, 
the same level of intelligence is not to be expected from all the 
individuals of a species; as I have said before, it varies as much 
within its limits as does the intelligence of human beings. To 
demonstrate this, I shall now relate our experience with different 
pets, with our estimates of their characters, and then, under 
the heads of habits, instinct, intelligence, affection, jealousy, 
memory, mental process, and curiosity, record our observations 
on these points. | 

As I said before, our first bird was a young Canary (Serinus 
-canarius), which, for the sake of distinction, I will call Canary A. 
His arrival was not remarkable in any way; he fluttered and 
seemed desperately unhappy if his cage was a hainaiuii but he 
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calmed down and seemed to get to know us in the ordinary 
frightened bird fashion. Curiosity and intelligence are nearly 
equivalent in birds, as in reality curiosity is, in certain forms, — 
a desire of knowledge; so the first sign of intelligence from this 
_ bird was a great excitement at a teetotum (top) which was spun | 
near his cage.. He ran from side to side; he stood up and 
craned his neck to see. As an experiment, the door of the cage 
~ was opened, and after a little hesitation the Canary came out 
and went to the spinning top. He then touched it lightly with 
his beak, but retired very nervously and quickly on feeling the 
contact. We were struck by this unusual conduct on the part 

of a bird, and opened the door of his cage and let him out 
- several times a day. . His education progressed rapidly; we 
soon tempted him to feed from our hands, then to fly on our — 
fingers and shoulders. Finally he would perch on our heads, 
hands, or shoulders, and remain quiet while we walked from 
room to room; play with and pull out a handkerchief from the 
breast pocket of a coat; fly on to a finger when he was called. 
The greatest proof of tameness he gave was in his allowing 
himself to be caught with the hand without the least difficulty ; 
birds greatly dislike contact with the hand. In short, he was as 
entertaining a companion as an intelligent dog. 

Encouraged by our success with the Canary, we bought au 
-Red-breasted Linnet (Linota cannabina). We never succeeded 
in teaching him to do anything, except to give a very pretty call 
of satisfaction on receiving a hemp-seed, which we had to place 
on his perch, and even then he would not eat it till we had 
retired to a safe distance. After some time he struck up a 
friendship with the Canary; but he was a heavy unintelligent 
bird, who liked to sit still and think. It was amusing to watch 


the two birds together; the Canary would wait till the Linnet 


was quiet, and then gently sidle up to him and nibble his toes. , 
The Linnet would placidly retire to another perch, and again 
the same process was gone through, till the Canary was tired. . 
Sometimes they were placed in separate cages, and then if one 
was allowed out he would go and visit the other; if both were 
out, they would hop about the floor picking up stray seed, but 
always keeping close together. | 

To these we added a Redpoll (Lesser Redpoll, Linota 
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rufescens), introducing, as it turned out, a most discordant 
element into the family. This bird, whom I will call Redpoll A, 
hada remarkable character. Though a very small bird of his — 
species, he was exceedingly fierce, and yet sometimes an arrant — 
coward, full of tricks and exceedingly knowing ; he neverthe- 
less was so distrustful that it was over two years before we 
succeeded in taming him. He would at once attack any 
strange birds that had been introduced into the cage, though 
the visitors were perhaps twice his size, and by sheer force of 
impudence, and the terror produced by his raised plumage and 
angry appearance, drive them away. He was also excessively 
sly ; if he had lived in these post-Boer war days he might have 
been described as exceedingly “slim.” When in an aggressive 
mood, it could be guessed by the twinkle of his small beady eye 
that he was up to mischief; he looked up in the air, or over his 
shoulder, or anywhere except in the direction of the bird he 
meant to attack, gradually approaching him till within reach of | 
his tail. When he was satisfied that his victim was looking the 
other way, he would pull his tail sharply, and retire in a quiet 
- unostentatious manner, looking the picture of innocence, while 
some other and nearer bird came in for the resentment of the 
injured one. We were convinced that Redpoll A had a sense 
of humour, | 

Though Redpoll A was so small, it was curious that in the 
winter the other Redpolls gave way to him; but the ‘‘ General,” 
as we called him, had to succumb to superior force in the spring. 
After one or two severe fights—real combats, in which the 
superior size of the other birds told—he had to play second 
fiddle. J have counted as many as fourteen feathers torn out 
by one stroke of the beak. 

He soon learnt to draw up a little bucket with his water, and 
a box with his food, and seemed proud of the accomplishment. — 
Indeed, it is not very difficult to teach them this, the birds soon 
understanding the apparatus. The bucket is at first kept full of 
— water at the top, then half, and later an inch away, so that it 
has to be pulled up a little to enable the bird to conveniently 
drink the water, and finally in the water-tank at the bottom. 
On the other hand, it was more than two years before we could 
overcome the repugnance of the General” for settling on and 
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feeding from our hands. He was determined he would not, but 
we kept on trying, and the first time he flew on he as promptly 
flew off, the contact with the flesh of the finger seemed to give 
him a shock. 

Another bird, Redpoll B, was greatly excited when he saw 
the “General” pull up his bucket. He was ina different com- 

partment of the cage, and he forced himself through the wires 
and made his way to the bucket, which he examined with 
curiosity, and even tried to pull up. Redpoll B was in other 
respects a timid bird with us, though fierce and cruel at times 
to his own species. 

Redpoll C was a favourite, and took life very easily ; he 
seldom or never fought; he would dare a great deal for a 
favourite seed, but it would be arrived at by artifice and not 
force. He was delightfully and consistently tame, the tamest 
bird we had had with the exception of Canary A. He was very 
clever, much too clever to pull up a box for inger (thistle) seed 
when he had only to fly on to the bars of his cage and attract 
his master’s or his mistress’s notice. Or if he was out, he would 
fly on the shoulder or the hand, knowing his reward. Sometimes 


_ he would not return into the cage, and then it was a matter of 


starving him “‘in.’’ He tried every trick he knew so as to obtain 

food without going into the cage for it; he would fly on to the 
head or the shoulder of his master or mistress, he would go to 
the closed box in which the seed was kept, and then back to the 
hand, and repeat these blandishments for many times, showing — 
remarkable perseverance, till at last, unable to endure further, 
he walked into the cage with an air of discontent, and suffered 


the door to be closed on him. Even then-he was not always _ 


conquered, as occasionally he would endeavour to snatch a 
_inorsel, and directly a movement was made flew out again. © 

Redpoll C cherished an admiring affection for the “‘ General,” 
' which I am sorry to say was not reciprocated; he liked to sleep 
near him, and though driven away many times, would still 
return, waiting till:Redpoll A was too sleepy to object, and 
usually his efforts were crowned with success. The ‘‘ General ” 
very seldom really hurt Redpoll C, as the latter was quick in 


movement, and ready to take the hint of the other’s shreatening 
beak. 
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We had several other Redpolls—one, whom I will call D, was a 

_ powerful bird, who knew how to take care of himself; he was © 
not aggressive, but could peck very hard, and consequently was - 
usually made way for. He was not amusing, and passed most ~ 
of his time tapping his beak against the wires and polishing his 
toes, which he kept in excellent order. 

Redpoll E was a clever, sharp, and amusing bird, whom we 
had when quite young. Redpoll F was also a young bird, 
but wild, fierce, and cunning. Redpoll G was the contrary, 

timid. F and G were often billing and cooing, therefore — 
we concluded that they were male and female, but we had | 
no further evidence of this, as they did not mate or build 
a nest. | 
We had another B—for a time. She 
was a silly stupid bird, who methodically and decidedly refused 
to learn anything, and yet from her greediness and clumsiness 
was occasionally amusing. She appeared to have a cold and be. 
ill, and was in consequence fed on sponge cake dipped in wine © 
(sherry). Redpoll EK stole some of this in spite of her angry 
remonstrances ; finally both birds were decidedly overcome with 
alcohol, as they remained stationary on the perch, hissing at 
each other, but totally: unable to resort to movement or aggres- 
sive action. 

‘A young Goldfinch (Carduelis elegans) soon became very 
tame, and had pretty ways and manners. He learnt to pull up 
his water, and showed forethought in the way he stood the 
. bucket up in a corner till it was empty, thus saving himself the | 
trouble of drawing it up every time he wished to drink. He was 
twice the size of the ‘‘ General,” but used to fly on his approach, | 
though not afraid of the other a: his angry hiss would 
always drive them away. | 

We had a pair of Siskins (Chrysomitris spinus). They w were 
_ very quick and intelligent, and practically learnt tameness from | 
seeing the tameness of the other birds. The female followed us 
all over the cage to be fed, and drove away the birds whom we | 
might have been feeding. The male was more timid, though 
when we first had them early in January, he so ill-treated the 
female, pulling out half her. feathers, that they had to be 
separated ; yet such is the inconsistency of the female mind 
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that, when later she thought I had ill-treated him (I only cut 
his claws), she flew to his rescue, and would not have anything 
to do with me for a whole week. | 

All ¢Hesé\birds have slept their long sleep for many years, 
and the loss of each was a pang. We have again tempted fate 
as we now have a Canary, and we are again victims to the 
fascination of the feathered folk. 

Canary C has had a chequered career. He was the siavthinn 
of a boy in a small school, and I have heard it rumoured that on | 
occasions he has been taken out of his cage, wetted to prevent 
him flying, chased, and even caps thrown at him. Our experi- 
ence of him is this: We have had him for seven months, yet 
the sight of a boy still discomposes him, and the appearance of 
a silk hat on the head is objected to. At first he declined to 
come out of his cage on any consideration, uttering a distressful _ 
call, but we have overcome this. He is quite tame with us, but 
fears the hand exceedingly; it is only with the greatest hesitation 
that he will take a hemp-seed off the finger while in the cage, | 
and will-not take it at all if out, but takes it quite readily from 
between the lips in or out of the cage. He is a creature of 
habit, expects his cage to be cleaned, and his bath provided at 
a certain hour, and utters a distinct protesting call if this has — 
not been done. We can differentiate these calls; in the evening 
of these lengthening May days he is sleepy before it is dark, and 
calls for his cover about’ 7 p.m., and early retires to rest. My 
little daughter sometimes teases him, but he is not in the least 
afraid of her, and ruffles his feathers and pecks her vigorously. 
~When she wants him to go into his cage, she makes him hop on 
her arm, and then carries him to it, when he goes in ina docile 
manner. 

Habits.—As far as our observations have gone, we have come 
to the conclusion that birds are essentially logical and practical, 
they never do anything without good reason ; they also, in many 
of their actions, show a strange conservatism and deference to 
precedent. 

Most birds have a favourite sleeping- place, and will try 
perseveringly to get or keep possession of it. .This is for several 
reasons:—-(1) They like to sleep as high as possible, the highest 
place being probably the safest. (2) Or it may be a matter of 
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situation, as shelter from draughts. (3) Or it may be that the 
perch suits the feet. 

Birds are always bad-tempered when slnsey Canary A 
would peck and fly at us fiercely if disturbed, though directly 
fully awake was as amiable as ever. Redpoll C could even be — 
provoked into fighting if another bird invaded his sleeping-place. 
_ This species very seldom sleep with the head under the wing as 
almost all birds do; it was only in the coldest weather that i 
have seen them do this. 

Birds are very fond of a variety in their food, and it is by 
keeping back some special seed—as hemp, or millet, or thistle— 
and offering that as an inducement, that we have tamed 
them. Redpoll F was fond of hemp, but was at first too — 
wild to take it from our hands; watching another bird being 
fed, he would take it out of his mouth, or chase him and make > 
him drop it. 

Redpoll A had a habit of taking two seeds off the finger, and 
putting one down while he ate the other; both Redpolls F and C 
knew this, and often stole the hoarded morsel. 

~ Canary B, Redpolls A, C, E, and the Goldfinch all had and 

used little trays for seed, or to break hemp on. Canary B took 

everything given her to her tray, as crumbs of cake or pieces of 
apple or green food. 

The birds were let out of the cage pare siven some thistle- 
seed the first thing in the morning, and they all went to different 
_ places and waited their turns to be fed, and were accustomed to | 
a particular rotation. 

There was generally a fight for the bath, except on the part 
of the ‘‘ General,’ who almost invariably bathed last, and waited 
for fresh water. Redpoll F turned round three times in the bath 
before throwing. the water over him. We never found out the © 
reason of the action. | 

The cage was a large one with several doors. Some of the 
birds were very particular as to which door they came out of 
and went in. Redpolls E, I’, G all used the top one to fly out, and 
entered at the lower. The cleverer birds were not so particular ; 

but Redpoll C invariably flew on to my right shoulder and not 
my left. It took some time before our pets got used to perching 
on the finger; they seemed to experience some shock on both © 
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claws clutching the flesh, and were seized with panic and flew 
off, but patience and kindness conquered this. | 
Cleverness.—We taught Canary A to tap the handle of his 
cage-door when he wanted to come out. We could make him 
go into the bath as many times as we wished by calling to him. 
If he had not been attended to, if his bath or fresh food or sand — 
had not been provided, he would run along the bottom of a long 
- cage, beating his wings and uttering peculiar loud cries. One 
day he was going through this performance without any apparent 
reason. I looked at his cage and tried to find the cause, till the 
bird put his head through the bars, and pointed with his beak — 
to his sugar, which had fallen on the floor. Carpentering or 
needlework he took great interest in, and'a favourite occupation 
was to throw all the pins, needles, studs, &C., off a 
on to the floor. | 
All the Redpolls pulled up little buckets for their water, and — 
fed from our hands. Redpoll C would fly across the room to 
the finger if called; the others were not so dependable, but 
would do so sometimes. Redpoll C would fly on to a paper or 
an open book to attract attention if the reader was too pre- 
occupied to notice him. None of the Redpolls were nervous at 
strangers. 
If the little well was aie or the bucket caught, the birds 

_ would shake the cord or pull the bucket up, letting it fall with 
a noise to attract attention. 
I mentioned a Goldfinch’s cleverness with regard to his 
water. It is interesting that he worked this out himself, as at’ 
first he invariably spilled all the water out of the bucket, and 
drank frum the little puddle thus made. 


A hen Siskin justified the reputation of her species << at 


once coming on my hand from only seeing the other birds do so.* 


~ Redpoll C was the first of his species to fly on to our hands. 
After he had done this for the first time, the ‘‘ General,’ who 
had been watching carefully, flew at him, and chased him over 
the cage; it had evidently offended his sense of propriety. 
Affection and jealousy.—Canary A was very fond of us, and 
-.. showed his affection in many ways; he would mope in a corner 
when we were away, greet us when we came back, showing 
pleasure by his animation and movements, and call after us as 
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long as he could hear our retreating footsteps. He was jealous 


if we took notice of another bird. A stuffed Canary was carried 


into the room, and he at once attacked it with rage and 
fierceness. On one occasion he was alarmed during the night: 
| by a very severe thunderstorm, and we could hear him fluttering 
in the dark. On calling to him he at once settled quietly down, 
and’ answered with his usual note. When ill he preferred to 
perch on our hands or shoulders, and sleep there. 
- Qur impression is that there is not much affection in Red- 
polls, though they are so clever; but Goldfinches and Linnets 
certainly prefer one person to another. 3 

Memory.—I used to have a little food-trolly fixed on the 
cage; this was removed for about three months. On fitting it 
on again, it was pulled up within five minutes by Redpoll A, 
though he originally took several days to learn the trick. I may 
explain that it was our practice to keep a different kind of seed 
in the trolly from that in the ordinary boxes of the cage, which 
were always kept full, so it was not the incentive of hunger that 
quickened his memory. Redpoll D taught himself this trick 
from seeing Redpolls A and B do it. We left the birds under 
_ the care of a friend for three months, during our absence in the | 
countiy. When I went to fetch them home, I found the cage in 
a large dimly lighted room. On hearing my voice, Redpolls A 
and B were greatly excited, and uttered their peculiar “call” 
‘many times, and later went nrongn a similar demonstration on 
seeing my wife. 

~ When I bought Canary B, we haa Redpolls A, B; C, D. On 
putting her into the same cage, Redpolls B, C, D were greatly 
alarmed, and continued to be frightened of her for several 
days; but Redpoll A, who was familiar with the appearance of | 
Canary A, was not at all disturbed, and promptly attacked 
Canary B. <A whole year had elapsed since Redpoll A had seen 
a Canary. 

‘The mental process of birds is slow; if called they do not at 

once respond unless stimulated by hunger, the idea seeming to 
work fo a few seconds before suggesting the action. ; It requires, 
for this reason, patience in teaching them; all actions and 
movements must be deliberate; a sudden turn of the head or 


hand will frighten and Soeirey. for a time the groundwork of all 
training, confidence. 
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Curiosity.x—I have already mentioned Canary A and the top, 
and Redpoll B and the bucket. The most extraordinary instance 
of curiosity that I have experienced is not in the limits of this 
paper, as it does not refer to a caged bird, but I will ask the 
indulgence of my readers in including it. In August, 1901, at 
- Wood Farm, Welland, at the base of the Malverns, as I was 
returning from a collecting excursion and carrying a butterfly- 


net, a bird, a Pied Wagtail (Motacilla lugubris) flew down to my . 


feet, uttering its call. I look around to see if a Hawk was 
about, or if any other cause for this strange conduct was visible. 
I then turned my attention to the bird to see if it was wounded 
or ill, but it was unhurt, quite young, in beautiful plumage, and 
apparently in excellent health ;. it flirted its tail, and looked up 
into my face with curiosity and without the least fear. To my 
extreme astonishment it even allowed me to take it in my hand. 


I called to my wife (who is even more interested in birds than — 
myself) to come out of the farmhouse and see this strange 
- behaviour. - The bird was as tame with her as with me, and she. 


also took it in her hand. We petted and played with it for a 
considerable time, it not showing the least desire to leave us, 
but, on the contrary, manifesting pleasure in being with us. 


Finally, as we had to go indoors to lunch, I placed it on the — 


roof of the cowshed. About an hour later we were passing a 


barn in a field about three hundred yards from the farm, I> 


still carrying my net, when we heard a call, and the same bird 
again flew down, and remained a long time with us. I caught a 
fly in the barn (Musca corvina, L., to the best of my recollection), 


and this the bird took from my fingers, not with avidity, but. 


with an uncertainty, a kind of air of not refusing from politeness. 


The only reasonable explanation that I can give is that the. 


unusual sight of a net, and my waving it to capture an insect, so _ 
excited the curiosity of an abnormally clever young bird, that it 


quite overcame its habitual fear of man. We looked for our 
little friend again on many days, but were never quite certain 
that we recognized him, and he never repeated his strange 
behaviour. Since then I have always taken particular notice of 
this species, but have found them rather shy, never permitting 
me to approach at all close. 
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THE BIRDS OF THE DISTRICT OF STAINES. 
Gramam W. Kurr. 


Siskin (Chrysomitris spinus).—Distinctly rare. Its appear- 
ances are few and far between, and have all been during hard 
winter weather. 
| ~Hovss-Sparrow (Passer domesticus). - Common. have 
- been amused at watching the Sparrow driving the Thrushes 

-and Starlings away from the red berries of the mountain-ash. 

As it does not eat the berries itself, this is done from sheer 
mischief. | | | 

-Tree-Sparrow (P. montaniis). —Numbers fluctuate in an ex- 
traordinary manner. Some years it is quite common, and then 
again the following year there will be hardly any. This spring 
it was plentiful, and I came across several nests in the sides of a 
haystack, a site that surprised me greatly.- As a rule the nest is 
placed in holes in old willow-trees. It is remarkable that there 
is invariably in every clutch one egg much more lightly marked 
than the others. To argue that this is the last egg laid, and is 
due to exhaustion of colour-matter, might meet the case of 
individual birds, but does not seem sufficient to explain the 
whole of a species having the same trait. Nor does the fact 
that the light egg is as often fertile as any other in the clutch 
point to any loss of power. 

(F'ringilla ccelebs)—Common. 

Linnet (Linota cannabina). — The increase of the Linnet — 
has been the most remarkable feature of cur bird-life. Ten 
years ago in all the country-side there was only one spot (a fine 
patch of gorse) where the bird could be found, while now we are 
overrun with them, and every bush and hedge contains a nest. 

Lesser Reppouu (L. rufescens).—In 1903 the Lesser Red- 
poll bred in the fork of a pyramid apple-tree in my garden. I 
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considered this remarkable, as there are but few recorded instances | 
of the bird breeding in Middlesex. This year 1 again found the 
nest in the fork of a tall osier, some fifteen feet from the ground, 
on the Berkshire bank of the river above Boveny Lock. It would 
. seem from this that the bird is increasing its breeding range 
along this part of the Thames, as it has undoubtedly done of 
recent years over most of the south-eastern counties. The great 
increase of the Linnet in our district also probably has bearings 
on the Lesser Redpoll’s appearance. | 

(Pyrrhula eur ‘ope@a) —Quite plentiful, though, as a 
rule, one only obtains just a glimpse of the bird as it flies from 
some high hedgerow. | | 

Corn-Buntine (Emberiza miliaria) —Curiously local. In a 
few fields near the reservoir there are a good many, the birds 
being resident, but in no other part of our whole district does it 
occur. It certainly breeds at this spot, but I have never been 
— able to discover the nest. It is of more sluggish habits than 
any bird I know, and will remain for hours on the telegraph-wire, 
or some other perch, uttering its monotonous notes. 

YELLow BuntIneG (E. citrinella).—Common. 
cirlus).—Only of rare occurrence. 

Reep-Buntine (E. scheniclus).-— Resident in good numbers, 
but subject to large migratory movements in spring and autumn. 
This year enormous numbers arrived in the spring, and for fully 
a month the movement went on, and then gradually waned 
away, leaving our resident birds undisturbed. During winter 
they roost in flocks, and it is interesting to see them coming in 
by twos and threes, and dropping into some reed-bed for the 
night. The Reed-Bunting more than any other bird will attempt 
to lure an intruder from the nest by trailing the wing as though 
it were broken, and fluttering just out of reach. This trick is 
invariably resorted to, and it is curious that it should be 80 
strongly developed in all birds of this species. 

Srarnine (Sturnus vulgaris)—Common. When the young of 
the first broods leave the nest they go into the fields, and make 
a most unpleasant noise with their screechings. The Starling 
merely gobbles its food, and is a terribly greedy bird. I have 
seen it in company with Thrushes, stripping off the ripe berries 
_. of the mountain-ash. One evening in the autumn of 1904 I was 
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walking in the fields, when I heard a vast whirring of wings and 
a low indescribable twittering from thousands of throats. On 
looking up I saw countless thousands of Starlings, wheeling in 
regular order, before settling for the night. The following morn- 
ing I could find no trace of the birds. 

Jay (Garrulus glandarius). — Numerous in the well- wooded | 
parts. It undoubtedly destroys many Pheasant eggs, and for 
this reason is much persecuted in Windsor Forest, falling a 
ready victim to the pole-trap; but I was glad to hear from a 
ranger that “for every bird killed a dozen come to the funeral.” — 

Magpie (Pica rustica).—Sparsely distributed. 

Jackpaw (Corvus monedula)—Common. _ 

-. Raven (C. corax).—Once seen feeding in a field with Rooks. 
“although it flew away strongly, I think it must have been a bird 
escaped from confinement. 

 Garrton-Crow (C..corone).—Rare. 

Roox (C. fr ugilegus).—There are rookeries of various sizes all 
the district. | 
SKY- Lark (Alauda arvensis)—A common resident. During 


winter its numbers are heavily by that only 


geen. 


winter here. | | 

Woopn-Lark (A. arborea). —A summer migrant, only 
found in a certain part of Windsor lorest, waere it is fairly 
common, and breeds. | | | 

Swirt (Cypselus apus).—Common. 

Swirt melba).—One occurred on spring migration, 
1895. | 

NIGHTJAR (Caprimulgus ewropeus).—Rare. 

Wryneck (Lynx torquilla).—In early spring this bird may be 
commonly ‘seen perching on fences or tops of hedges. When 
nesting commences the notes are still frequently heard, but the 
bird is rarely seen. 

GREEN WooppPEcKER (Gecinus viridis). —Very numerous in 
Windsor Forest. Sits closely, and one bird actually allowed me 
to take her in my hand, and even then made no effort to fly away. ~ 
The wood chips thrown out in excavating the nesting-hole are 
not removed from the ground below. 

Great Spotted WoopPECKER major). — Rarely 
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Lesser Srorrep Wooprecker (D. minor). — Egham, 1881 
(vide Zool. 1902, p. 228). | | 
_ KinerisHer (Alcedo ispida).—The Kingfisher is by no means 
as uncommon as is generally supposed—at least, not in any part 
along:the Thames. Between Penton Hook and Romney Locks 
there are never in any year less than a dozen nests, and in 
many of the higher reaches of the river the birds are quite as 
numerous. Having lived all my life on the river, I have had 
full opportunity to study the Kingfisher in all seasons, and the — 
_ most remarkable trait in the bird is its wonderful conservatism. 
Floods drive the birds from the main stream, and they are then | 
often met with far inland fishing in the flooded ditches and 
meadows, but as soon as the waters abate they return to their 
old haunts. During hard weather they suffer severely, and are 
seen on the cold frosty mornings flying low over the water, and 
uttering their loud shrill cry. Probably at this time the fish 
keep well on the bottom of the river, and the bird is almost 


starved. The flight, as a rule, is low and arrow-like, but is — 


capable of being sustained at a good altitude, and for a consider- 
able distance. Two broods are reared, and the nest may be 
found from March to the middle of July. A clay bank in some 
quiet reach is chosen, and the bird spends about ten days scoop- 
ing out its nesting-hole. One rarely sees the bird at work, even 
though the spot, as is often the case, is devoid of any cover. 
The straight narrow passage, smaller than any Water-Vole’s 
hole, slopes upward, and runs three feet or more into the bank, 
leading into a circular chamber that always bears away slightly | 
to the left.. Here, on a ground of powdered fish-bones, are 
deposited the round white eggs, from five to ten in number. 
When fresh the yolk gives the eggs a delicate pink tint, like 
large pearls; when blown they lose this, and become pure 
glistening white. After being in use for some time the passage 
to the nest becomes very foul, being sodden with droppings and 
disgorged fish-bones. The droppings frequently make the nest 
conspicuous, and are of peculiar character, being always white 
and liquid. The inner chamber, or nest itself, is, however, kept 
scrupulously clean. It is essential that some root or snag grows 
from the bank within a few feet of the nest, for the bird never 


flies direct to its home, but perches for a few minutes outside, — 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. X., June, 1906, gran: T 
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-and then flies in. The fishing-spot of the Kingfisher is never 
near the nest, but generally in some quiet nook where the sun 
slants through overhanging boughs on to the water. The depth 
of water is usually eighteen inches or two feet, and the bird con- 
tinually uses the same spot. It remains motionless on some 


beneath, darts down with its wings held closely to the sides of © 
its body. In early spring, when the birds are pairing, they 
become very noisy, flying to and fro after each other with shrill 
eries. Once the nesting-site is chosen, nothing will induce the 
birds to abandon the spot, which is used year after year, though _ 
a new hole is made each spring. If the first nest is disturbed, 
within a week the birds will commence a new tunnel within a 

~ foot or two of the old one, and will do the same thing time after 
time. When the young are full-grown they are slow to leave 
the nest, but sit inside, uttering a low humming noise, like a 
swarm of bees. If one taps the bank from outside they become 
silent, and only recommence after some minutes have elapsed. 


(Lo be continued.) | 
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~ Blackbird Laying Twice in same Nest.—I would like to hie your 
readers’ attention to a rather out-of-the-way performance of a Black- 


bird (Turdus merula) in a friend’s garden. She laid some time back 
the usual four eggs, sat well, and brought out the young birds; they 
were all fledged, and had left the nest. A few days later my friend 


looked into the old nest again, and found four fresh eggs, presumably 


laid by the same hen; she is now sitting. Is this notarather unusual e 


occurrence ?—W. H. Workman (Windsor, Belfast). 


Accident to Young Crow (Corvus corone).— On May 10th, in the 
vicinity of Ashtead (Surrey), I found a Carrion-Crow’s nest, upon 


_ which the old bird sat close. When she was disturbed a young bird — 


fell with a heavy thud at my feet. As this youngster was but a few 


hours old, it is evident, I think, that in some unaccountable way the 
parent bird’s feet must have become entangled with the young bird. 


This seems a somewhat unusual occurrence to happen to a bird at such 
an early age, and taking into consideration the fact that the nest is so 
substantially built. —P. W. Harvey (66, Broughton Hoad, Thornton 
Heath). 


Hoopoe at Lundy Island.—About May 15th I watched a Wine 


(Upupa epops) for a considerable time on Lundy Island. It was finding » 


plenty to eat in the thick grass, but, although I had strong glasses, and 
the bird allowed me to approach to within twenty yards of it, 1 was 
unable to see the nature of its food. Norman H. Joy (Bradheid, near 
Reading). 


Song of Cuculus canorus at Night.—Between eleven and twelve on 
the night of May 10th, when it was pitch dark, a Cuckoo was singing 


loudly in my garden. The bird was evidently on the wing, although it - 


remained close to the house. . So far as my own recollection goes, I do not 
remember ever previously having heard a Cuckoo singing in the dark. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether this is an unusual occur- 
rence 2—R. H. Ramszornam (Elmhurst, Garstang). 
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Wild Swans in Norfolk. —The statement that the year 1905 passed 

- without a single Wild Swan being seen in Norfolk (ante, p. 188) is in- © 

correct, for Mr. Pashley tells me that three Bewick’s Swans (Cygnus 

bewicki) were seen on the coast on Oct. 18th, and that two of them were 

shot—adults with very frayed plumage. A supposed Wild Swan, how- 

ever, shot on Barton Broad, proved to be a Mute Swan, and was 
omitted intentionally. —J. H. Gurney (Keswick, Norfolk). — 


Colour of Pochard’s Eyes. — Regarding Mr. O. B. Corbin’ s note 
(ante, p. 194) on the colour of birds’ eyes, he says he has never seen. 
old or young of Fuligula nyroca in the flesh. The following, therefore, 


may prove of interest to him. I have been more fortunate than. 


Mr. Corbin, and scores of living and dead F’. nyroca have passed 
through my hands, for this was one of the commonest of migratory 
Duck in a‘certain part of Bengal where I resided for some years. It 
was only the fully adult males that exhibited the white iris, those of 
the immature birds and females being brown. In a paper I contributed 
to ‘The Zoologist ’ for 1902 (p. 452) on Indian birds, I touched briefly 
_ on the phenomenon of Pochards’ eyes changing colour. This occurred 
in one (a male) I shot, which was only slightly wounded, and whilst 
giving it the coup-de-grace I distinctly saw the blood-red iris change to — 
pale yellow. I thought this very remarkable at the time, but believe 


the occurrence is not uncommon.—Gorpon Dareniess (Brook, Witley, 
Surrey). : 


Ornithological Notes from Plymouth. — I think that a few of the 
rare birds I have seen around this neighbourhood are worth recording. 
In some marshy ground less than a mile from this town an Egyptian 
Goose has been steying for the last nine months. I have seen it on 
many occasions, and when approached it takes wing at a little more 
than gunshot range, always flying into the River Plym. As Egyptian 
Geese are kept in Bicton Park, and also near Crediton, this may be an 
escape, and has failed to find its way back.again. The bird has failed 
to find a mate all this time. In September, 1908, I saw a pair of 
- Glossy Ibises (Plegadis falcinellus) in Chelson Meadow (Plymouth race- 
course), a flat swampy piece of ground. I could observe them well at 
about a distance of one hundred yards. They had disappeared the 
next day. Last year a pair of Hawfinches successfully reared a brood 
in a garden at Mannamead. But the most interesting of all was a 
-Marsh-Harrier (Circus @ruginosus), which I saw on Caters Beam—a 
boggy part of the southern half of Dartmoor. This bird was put up 
by the Dartmoor foxhounds in November, 1905. The bird flew low 
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over the ground across our line. I noticed it had spaces in its wings, 
as though it had been shot at. This was remarked on by several 


riders, but it might have been in moult. A pair of Peregrine Falcons | 


nested in some woods on the edge of the moor last year. The Buzzard 
is not infrequently to be seen on Dartmoor. They are known to nest 
in several places, and seem to hold their own pretty well. I have 
recently paid three visits to Wembury Cliffs, one of the breeding 


stations of the Gulls, about six miles from Plymouth. I was glad to’ 


see a pair of Ravens still there. - They have bred in these cliffs from 
time immemorial. There are five young just fledged. So far as I 
could see, the eggs were hatched towards the end of March. The nest 


is built in an inaccessible position, unlike last year’s, which could be 


easily reached. I saw the remains of this nest. The birds appear to 


use one nest one year, and the other the next. I also saw Rock-Pigeons — 


fly out on all three occasions, as well as a pair of Kestrels, and a local 
man showed me where they nest. The positions seem pretty secure. 
He also showed me a Fox’s earth in these cliffs. He stated that they 
swim across the River Yealm from the. big woods on the opposite side, 
and one year he secured three cubs, and transferred them to the moor, 
where they could be better hunted. A pair of Ravens also nest at 


Rame Head, on the Cornish side of the entrance to Plymouth Sound,. 


and another pair can always be seen about Trowlesworthy Tor, though 
failed to find their nest. — H. P. (18, Street, 
Plymouth). 


Winter Ornithological Notes from Barnstaple.— 


Nov. 20th, 1905.— Frosty. Redwings very numerous near the © 


town; hundreds can be seen throughout the winter in Acland Woods, 
_and towards evening these numbers are increased by others coming in 
to roost from all directions in parties of from three to thirty. They 
make a pleasing chattering noise, and occasionally utter several flute- 
like notes, as if half inclined to sing. 

Nov. 22nd.—This winter I have seen the Perea an Male with only 
one leg apiece :—Dunlin, Ringed Plover, Peewit, Coot, Rook, Black- 
headed Gull, and Curlew. ‘The first three of these all lopped about by 
themselves alone, but once or twice I noticed the Dunlin with a mate 
trotting about with it. 

Nov. 26th.—A flock of Siskins, with a few Lesser Redpolls, feeding 
on the alders at Venn Quarry. ‘They all disappeared in a few days. 
The Siskin is not very common in North Devon. | 

Dec. 17th.—Snipe and Wigeon very numerous in the marshes. 


Dec. 18th.—Observed a Cormorant on the topmost branch of a tall — 
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but withered oak-tree by the River Taw, near Tawstock Woods. This 
has been a favourite resting-place with these birds for the past twenty 
years, and often three or four can be seen perched up against the sky- 
line with their wings held out to dry. Occasionally one will betake 
itself inland to a Trout-stream, where it plays havoc with the fish if 
not shot or driven away. A fine male Pochard on the river near 
Bishopstawton. On being disturbed it flew away upstream in the 
direction of Newbridge. Several Teal and Water-Rails in the marshes. 
The Heron is one of the most nervous birds I know. [If it does not. 
see you, it will hear you approaching. Immediately it shoots up its 
long neck, and, with a frightened turn of the head, it spreads its wings 
and swiftly sails out of sight. I have seen a Heron seek safety by 
flight once from an excited bullock, once from a little Red-deer calf, 
once again from an inquisitive lamb, and even from an impertinent 
Rook; but when really angry they fight savagely. 

Dec, 21st.—A white-headed Blackbird seen near Barnstaple. Agile 
Grebes plentiful on the river. | 

Dec. 28th.—A Cormorant this morning was struggling with a large 
Fluke (Plewronectus flesus), which had stuck in its mouth. It was in 
_ the middle of the river, and was swimming round in a small circle, 
shaking its head, and stretching its neck. After some minutes it sud- 
denly shot its head up, and I saw the fish disappear, and a big swell 
roll down. its gullet. It then wagged its tail like a Duck, cleansed its © 
beak, and flew off, apparently by no means impeded by its extra heavy 
breakfast. Sometimes, when in a difficulty of this description, they 
will go ashore, where I suppose they have a better orpomnany of 

dealing with the obstinate fish. | 
| Dec. 29th.—Saw a stuffed specimen of an Arctic Skua, j in immature 
plumage, which was shot on our river in September, 1904. During 
Christmas week a Great Northern Diver was shot here by a fisherman; — 
- also a Red-breasted Merganser, but I did not see it. A flock of about 
twenty Siskins feeding on the alders Py the River Yeo, near Ivy 
Lodge. 

Jan. 2nd, 1906. —Stormy. A flock of six ous Phalaropes on the 
Taw, near Pottington Point. Rough weather usually brings in one 
or two. | 

Jan. 7th.—Observed a flock of four or five Sanderlings on the mud- 
flats. Very wild. I am told that there has been a flock of Wild Geese 
over ’’ this week. 

Jan. 11th.—Numbers of Scaup Duck off Baggy Point and Down End, 
Santon. 
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Jan. 17th.—Cased a Pomatorhine Skua in immature plumage, shot 
in November, 1901, by a fisherman at the mouth of the River Taw. 

Jan, 19th.—A flock, of Coal-Tits at Tawstock Woods. This is a 
very uncommon Tit in North Devon, and is not often met with. How- 


— ever, West Buckland, nine miles from Barnstaple, is the exception 
| which proves the rule, for here it is numerous in the thick plantations, | 


and breeds. The Marsh-Tit is very common. 

Jan. 24th.—The keeper of the Hospital Ship at the estuary of the 
Taw has cared for a Herring-Gull (once shot in the wing) so long now; 
that, though quite well and allowed its liberty, it refuses to leave the 
neighbourhood. Every morning it comes aboard for a breakfast, which 
is always given it, and during the day picks up its own food from the © 
river with one or two other Gulls, but it mostly prefers its own com- 
pany. A whistle or a signal with the arm will bring him up almost 
immediately, sailing round the ship, but he will not piton if there is a 
stranger about. 

Feb. 24th.— Saw a solitary Wader on the river up by the South 
Walk. I thought at first sight it was a Common Sandpiper, but I 


believe it must have been the variety of Dunlin known as “ Shintz’s 


Dunlin.’”’ Its bill was short, but in size like a Dunlin with the same 
plumage. It was very tame, so I was able to examine it well. I have 
never seen a Dunlin so far up the river, and especially not where 
townspeople are passing up and down continually on both banks.— 
Bruce F. Cumminas. | 
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The British Freshwater Rhizopoda and Heliozoa. By Jamus Casu. 
‘Assisted by Joun Hopkinson, F'.L.8., &c. Ray Society. 


‘To many zoologists the subject-matter of this book must prove 
the limitation of much of our knowledge. _ How little we know of 
living creatures as a whole! and the more we specialize our 
studies the less we know of animated nature in a comprehensive 
view. It is this narrowness in purview that vitiates our theories, 
and causes many of the evolutionary systems, so frequently pro- 
pounded, to rest on the advocacy of circumscribed observers and 
to lack finality. With these minute and lowly organized crea- 
tures, only to be studied by the aid of a microscope, has arisen 
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a question of the most transcendental importance, the universality — 


of death (?). The well-known theory of Weismann and others, 
supported by the weighty enunciation of Prof. Ray Lankester, as 
to the “‘ deathlessness ”’ of the Protozoan cell, can only be referred 
to, and not argued here; but at least it 'can be proposed that the 


mystery of death is at least equal to that of life, of which we hear | 


so much more. 
The main object in the preparation of this work, we are told, 
‘‘ was to bring together, as concisely and accurately as possible, 


in a single manual, all that has been so far discovered regarding 


the British Freshwater Rhizopoda and their near allies, the 
Heliozoa.” It is thus a distinct addition to the means of study- 
ing another branch of British zoology, and we are promised a 
bibliography of these organisms by Mr. Hopkinson, which will 


appear as a future volume. In classification, the term Conchu- 


lina has been substituted for ee which is preoccupied in 
Mollusca. There are sixteen e nt plates, and in this, as in 
previous volumes, the members of the Ray Society act as pioneers 
in the still very far from exhausted field of British zoology. 


Pocket-Book of British Birds. By E. F. M. 
West, Newman & Co. 
THE contents of this little book have been so clearly and 


tersely stated on the cover of our last issue as to leave little more — 


to be said on the subject. It is to a very great extent a compila- 
tion, which is a necessity if any work of the kind is to: be com- 
prehensive, and compilation is a word which frequently bears a 
wrong signification. Mr. Elms has endeavoured in a small 


compass to give, in a condensed form, very much information | 


regarding our British birds, and he has succeeded in producing 
an inexpensive volume which well deserves to be a ‘‘ pocket-book” 
- for those who wish to become field ornithologists. We are quite 
certain that if this publication is rightly used and faithfully con- 


sulted, any field naturalist may obtain a thorough introduction to 


a knowledge of the birds he may meet on his rambles, and it 
should be slipped in the pocket by those taking a summer holiday, 
who are not in the strict sense of the word already ornithologists. 
If its readers also endeavour to supplement its notes, and test 
its information, it will not have been written in vain, and will 
thoroughly achieve its object. | 
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Youne Cormorants (Phalacrocorax carbo) AT SCILLY, 
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